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THE WORKS OF JOHN T. PEELE. 



N the royal residence at Osborne is a pathetic 
httle picture called ' The Children in the 
Wood,' painted by this artist, and which was 
purchased by the Prince Consort from one of 
the annual exhibitions of the Society of British 
Artists. Twenty years ago an engraving from 
the picture appeared in the Art Joicrnal as 
one of the series of " Royal Pictures " in course of publication 
at that time, and the engraving was accompanied by a brief 
biographical sketch of the life of Mr. Peele up to that period. 




In it the reader was informed that this painter was born at 
Peterborough, Northamptonshire, in the year 1822, but emigrated 
with his parents to America when at the age of twelve. After 
wandering for a considerable time from one State of the New 
World to another, with the hope of finding a locality which 
presented some prospect of success in business, the family at 
length settled down in the town of Buffalo, on the borders of 
Lake Erie. In this remote place young Peele saw, for the first 
time in his life, an oil picture, by gaining access to the room of 
an itinerant portrait painter, whose works, whatever they may 




The Bird's Nest. 



^ve been, awakened the Art spirit within him, and made him 
^nibitious of becoming an artist. He met, however, with no 
encouragement from his father, who entertained the idea that 



Art 



was a ''low pursuit," as he expressed it, and that idleness 

66 



prompted his son to select it : he actually went to the extreme 
of threatening to eject the boy from home if he did not re- 
Hnquish his purpose. But in spite of all opposition and all 
difficulties the latter persevered, and as his father would not 
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supply him with the means of purchasing materials, he begged 
a few dry colours and some oil from a house painter, manufac- 
tured a palette out of the lid of a cigar-box, and went earnestly 
to work on the portraits of his brothers and sister, whom he 
prevailed upon to sit to him day after day to serve as models. 
His perseverance and enthusiasm succeeded so far in over- 
coming the objections of the father after a considerable time, 
that he gave his son small sums of money to buy colours, &c. 
At the end of a year or two the juvenile artist ventured to receive 
sitters, who paid him a trifling remuneration for their portraits ; 



and he made such progress as to lead his father to take a more 
rational and liberal view of a painter's profession, and he at length 
supplied him with the means of studying in New York, where 
he remained a year and a half — not greatly to his advantage, 
however, for while in Buffalo he studied nature alone, though 
without any definite knowledge of principles to guide him ; An 
New York he was exposed to the danger of imitating the works 
of others, and these not always, it may fairly be assumed, of the 
best kind. 

On leaving New York, Mr. Peele went to Albany, where he 




Music of the Reeds. 



lived two years as a portrait painter in that city. He then, at the 
request of some friends in England, who promised him patronage 
which it was subsequently found could not be realised, came over 
to his native country ; but after remaining here three years, with- 
out profiting in anyway — for he had not the means of studying in 
London — he returned to New York, abandoned portraiture to a 
considerable extent, and commenced ideal subjects, in which 
children form the principal feature. His success was commen- 
surate with the industry and talent he displayed ; he was elected 
a member of the National Academy of Design, and enjoyed the 



friendship of the most distinguished American artists. At the 
end of seven years, that is in about 1851, Mr. Peele returned to 
England. 

Very soon after the appearance of the engraving of ' The 
Children in the Wood' in the Art Journal, he received an 
invitation from a gentleman residing at Liverpool to pay him a 
visit ; he did so, and painted his portrait : this resulted in other 
commissions for similar works, till at length they became so 
numerous that the artist thought it advisable to reside there. 
During two years he worked almost incessantly in this branch 
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f the profession, occasionally varying his labours, however, by 
aintino" a fancy subject. Among the merchant princes of Liver- 
ool whom Mr. Peele at that time ranked among his patrons, 
was Mr. Robert Dean : this gentleman, the artist once told the 
writer, chanced to call on him one day, under the impression 
that he was Mr. James Peel, the well-known landscape painter, 
of whose pictures Mr. Dean possessed several. Discovering his 
mistake, which seemed to afford him much amusement, he 
examined some of Mr. Peele' s portraits, with which he was so 
satisfied that he sat down at once and requested the artist to 



commence his portrait, insisting at the same time on his accept- 
ance of a cheque in payment for the picture beforehand. Not 
satisfied with this, Mr. Dean had the portraits of all his family 
painted, and brought many friends to the artist's studio for the 
same purpose. One of Mr. Peele's principal subject pictures, 
'Grandma's First Lesson in Knitting,' is in the possession of 
this liberal patron. 

The early wanderings of Mr. Peele appear to have produced 
in him a love of change, simply because it is change. Notwith- 
standing the abundant success he had in Liverpool, he suddenly 




The Little Laundress, 



determined to leave that thriving field of labour, and cross over 
to the Isle of Man, for the purpose of devoting himself solely to 
painting ideal subjects. Accordingly, in the spring of 1858, he 
removed to Douglas, and remained in the island upwards of 
seven years : during almost the whole of this period his hands 
were full of commissions received from New York, one of his 
•^est patrons in America being Mr. Church, the eminent land- 
scape painter. Almost the whole of the pictures produced in the 
Isle of Man are now in the United States. 



Another change of abode has now to be recorded. In the 
autumn of 1865 Mr. Peele recrossed the Irish Sea, and found a 
residence in the healthy and pleasant village of Bexley Heath, 
Kent, which is still his home, though he has a studio in London, 
where he has gradually been gaining ground in public favour, 
and giving his attention both to portraiture and fancy subjects 
in equal proportions. Four or five years since he was elected a 
Member of the Society of British Artists, at whose gallery, as well 
as at that of the Royal Academy, his works are often seen. 
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Not a few of this artist's portraits are those of children, and 
to these, following the example Sir J. Reynolds occasionally set, 
Mr. Peele sometimes gives the character of a fancy subject ; as 
in the picture engraved here, to which we have given the title 
of 'The Bird's Nest,' but which, when exhibited at the 
Academy in 1872, was called simply ' Children of Robert Thorn- 
ton, Esq.' This method of treating juvenile portraiture is both 
pleasant and commendable ; it retains the individuality, while 
it takes the impersonation out of the category of a mere portrait 
dressed and set up for the occasion — as we most frequently see 
such works — by giving to it some occupation or amusement that 
associates the child with its daily life. 

The picture called ' Music OF THE Reeds ' is the property 
of Mr. Arnold Baruchson, of Liverpool. The model of the figure 
was a little Spanish girl named Eloise D'Herbil, a very clever 
pianiste, who in her time performed before the Queen. Among 
the stories told about the origin of Music, is that it had its 
birth in the rustling of reeds when shaken by the wind : a pretty 
idea, which the artist has aimed to embody in his picture, and 
thus to attach a sentiment of .interest to what otherwise would 
be little else than a pleasing portrait. Eloise has a pretty, cheer- 
ful face, but the instrument she holds in her hand is more suited 
to her brother, if she had one, than herself: one scarcely expects 
to hear a female Corydon or Thyrsis waking, as of old, the echoes 
of the woods and fields with their pipings — 

" Et certamen erat, Corydon cum Thyrside, magnum." 

Still, the pipe and the waving reeds are quite suggestive of the 
painter's intention. 
It may fairly be assumed that ' The Little Laundress ' is 



not the portrait of one of Mr. Peele' s usual ''sitters;" none 
of whom, we venture to assert, would care to be presented on 
canvas with bare arms steeped to the elbows in a tub of soap- 
suds, though engaged in a very- necessary and useful domestic 
operation : the child, however, seems quite at home in the work, 
and is thereby training herself for an industrious and tidy house- 
wife, if ever she should come to have a home and a tub of her 
own. The picture is well painted throughout to the minutest 
accessory, and is so far naturalistic that no attempt is made to 
idealise the subject by giving to the young laundress graces 
incompatible wilh her condition in life or the occupation in which 
she is at the present time so busy. 

Among the numerous works of this genre class which this 
artist has painted and exhibited may be enumerated * Grace 
before Meat,' 'A Highland Supper,' 'The Hard Sum,' 'Tired 
Playfellows,' ' One Tune more,' ' Sunny Days of Childhood,' 
' Blowing Bubbles,' ' A Momept of Suspense,' ' Asleep on Duty,' 
' Prayer for Health,' &c. &c. ; this last picture was purchased 
by Messrs. Graves & Co., who published a large engraving of 
it. In all his works Mr. Peele' s aim and purpose seem to have 
been to show as much of the poetic side of nature as is con- 
sistent with his subject — to preser\^e its individuality while 
imparting to it something beyond mere naturalism. In all 
probability he would argue, that if Art can do nothing more than 
represent nature in such an aspect, and if no perception of her 
inner beauty is suggested, then it would be of little or no benefit 
to mankind. One thing is quite certain, that during the thirty 
years of his practice he has not been enticed away from the 
style he marked out from the first by adopting any other. 

James Dafforne. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 



ITALIAN MARBLE FOR SCULPTURE. 

LOOKING through a volume of the Art Journaliox 1870, 
I notice an article headed "Italian Marble for English 
Sculptors." Permit me to offer some observations, which I 
should have made before if I had happened to see the paper in 
question. Being established in this country as a merchant, I 
have also had opportunities of doing business in marble, and 
knowing the value on the spot of production, I was surprised 
to see the figures mentioned by a "gentleman well known as 
commanding the chief supply in England," whilst I can only get 
prices very imcch inferior. I happened once to have some 
blocks, of rather large size, of green marble, beautifully veined, 
on which I had advanced money, and in order to realise I sent 
them to England to be disposed of, but was obliged to sell them 
there at a very low price, and lost money, whilst I am persuaded 
that the buyer must have made considerable profit. I think it 
is right that the marble merchants in London should make 
remunerative profits, but as they do not seem disposed to deal 
reasonably with sculptors, these latter ought to address them- 
selves to merchants in this country, and I shall be glad to 
execute their commissions. There are plenty of white marble 
blocks here, and we are so near Carrara that it is an easy matter 
to go there in order to select blocks. 

Adolphe Tschudi. 

Piazza Soziglia^ Genoa. 



A PORTRAIT BY FRANCISCO DA PONTE. 

We have received from a correspondent the following account 
of a recently-discovered picture by F. da Ponte. — Ed. A. J. 

The picture, which has been declared genuine by competent 
authorities, is a beautifully-executed portrait of a member of the 
renowned family of the Diodati, who are mentioned by Nostre- 
damus, in his "History of Provence," p. 697, and by other 
historians, from the thirteenth to the seventeenth century, as 



having rendered important services in science, literature, and 
arms. Charles V. stood godfather to the grandson of Michel 
Diodati, who was chief magistrate of the Republic of Lucca in 
the fifteenth century ; and Giovanni Diodati, born 1575, was 
obliged to leave his country and settle in Geneva, for favouring 
the movement of the Reformation in Italy. He was an eminent 
preacher and theological writer. A portrait engraving of this 
Giovanni Diodati is in the British Museum, and bears a striking 
family likeness to the picture by Francisco da Ponte recently 
discovered. This is the more remarkable as the portrait in the 
British Museum is that of an elderly man, whilst the latter is 
that of a very handsome man about thirty-five years of age only. 
It bears the following inscription : — 

IQA GEORGIUS D 

DATIS SIGISMVND 

FILIVS VENETIS 

CREMA IMPERANTIBVS 

AUG FRANCO PONTIC 

ANNO DOM MDVIII 
''John George Diodati^ son of Sigis7nund, whilst the 
Venetians ruled in Cremona, by Fra7icisco da Ponte, certified 
by the notary, A.D. 1508." 

The possession of Cremona was unfortunate for Venice, and 
was the immediate cause of the league of Cambray which 
was so cruelly disastrous. The league was signed December, 
1508, and this picture seems to have been a defiant answer on 
the part of Venice, not only to Cremona, but to the Pope and his 
allies. It will perhaps not only prove that other works considered 
to be by Giacomo da Ponte (II Bassano) are by Francisco ; but * 
it would seem to evidence that the style of Giacomo, instead of 
being in imitation of Titian, which has been stated, was really 
the style of his father and teacher, Francisco, founder of the 
Bassan School. 

The portrait is in the possession of C. W. Stokes, Esq., Es- 
monde House, Court Hill, Lewisham, S.E., London, who will be 
happy to show it on presentation of private cards. 



